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WILHELM VON KAULBACH. 

On the 7th of April last, this great historical paint- 
er, of the modern German school, died at Munich, 
from an attack of cholera. He was born at Arolsen, 
in Westphalia, on the 15th of October, 1805^ and was, 
like so many famous English and American artists, 
the son of a poor man who possessed a love for the 
fine arts, combining engraving and miniature paint- 
ing with the trade of a goldsmith. The father wished 
his son to study for an artist ; but the boy evinced 
no love for the profession until he had become a well- 
grown lad, when it is said his dormant, talent was 
aroused into activity by seeing one of Schiller's trag- 
edies acted, and by examining some engravings which 
he found in an almanac. With considerable difficulty 
in the circumstances of the family, young Kaulbach 
was sent to the art academy at DUsseldorf, in 1822, 
where he came under the teaching of the celebrated 
Peter von Cornelius, the director and virtual foun- 
der of the school. Kaulbach soon attracted the at- 
tention and won the approbation of his gifted teacher, 
and in 1825, when Cornelius went to Munich to as- 
sume the directorship of the academy in that city, 
he was followed by many of his DUsseldorf scholars, 
Kaulbach among the number. At this time King 
Ludwig, of Bavaria, was erecting the Odeon, a hall 
for musical purposes, and being an eager patron of 
art, he commissioned from the young Westphalian 
frescoes of "Apollo Surrounded by the Muses," a 
work of colossal proportions, for the ceiling of the 
new hall. Kaulbach was also appointed to a share in 
the decoration of the palace garden arcades, for which 
he painted the four principal rivers of the kingdom, 
and " Bavaria," in colossal allegorical figures in 
fresco, besides designing cartoons on the various 
virtues of a sovereign. When the king's new palace 
was built, Kaulbach was engaged to paint several 
rooms with a series of frescoes from Klopstock's 
" Battle of Hermann," and Goethe's poems. In the 
palace of Prince Maximilian he painted a series of 
frescoes with Cupid and Psyche for the subject. 
Many European artists consider fresco-painting a 
part of their artistic education, and claim that it is 
of great benefit, enabling them to produce effects, to 
group figures, and acquire facility in drawing, not 
otherwise to be obtained. This hint may be of ben- 
efit to American artists, few of whom consider fresco- 
painting of much importance. These frescoes called 
attention to Kaulbach's genius, since they showed a 
new individuality. 

We read in M. Taine's "Philosophy of Art," that 
the different works of an artist bear a family likeness. 
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like the children of one parent ; that every artist has 
his own style. The artist himself belongs to a whole, 
one greater than himself, comprising the school or 
family of artists of the time and country to which he 
belongs. The family of artists is itself comprehended 
in another whole more vast, which is the world sur- 
rounding it, and whose taste is similar. M. Taine, 
therefore, lays down this rule: "That, in order to 
comprehend a work of art, an artist or a group of 
artists, we must clearly comprehend the general 
social and intellectual condition of the times to which 
they belong." 

It will be remembered that the school of which 
Overbeck, Cornelius, and Kaulbach were such illus- 
trious members, arose in Rome early in the present 
century. A colony of young German artists in that 
city held that " Christian art " had died out, and they 
proposed to recover this by earnestly and industri- 
ously cultivating the " asceticism, symbolism, pale 
color, and calm symmetrical arrangement" of the 
early masters. As a necessary introduction to this 
work, several of the student-artists solemnly joined 
the Roman Catholic Church. " There was this great 
root of noble truth at the bottom of the belief," to 
quote a modern writer, "that every worker worthy 
of the name must be consecrated to his work by a 
deep conviction of its truth and living power, and 
by a life in some degree in keeping with that con- 
viction." Cornelius, who was Kaulbach's teacher, 
joined the brotherhood of German artists in Rome, 
but having a wider and more catholic nature than 
his companions, he diverged from severe religious 
art to his illustrations of the great German mediaeval 
poem and ballads. 

While engaged in painting the chapel of the lunatic 
asylum at DUsseldorf, Kaulbach made the sketches 
for his great picture of the " Narrenhaus " (" Lunatic 
Asylum"), which appeared in 1828. There are those 
who regret that the artist did not devote more of his 
time to the illustration of the present and the real, 
rather than in great compositions and the mere illus- 
tration of other men's works. But we must remem- 
ber the school in which Kaulbach was educated ; the 
influence upon him of those artists with whom he 
came in contact, and instead of regretting what he 
did not accomplish, let us be thankful for what he has 
done. Miss Tytler, in her " Modern Painters," says : 
" Kaulbach's aspiration was to represent every con- 
trasting aspect of humanity ; not only its grand heroic 
side, but its peaceful, domestic capacity, and its fatal 
facility of wandering into error and vice. In this as- 
piration he was not contented with his essays in the 
dignified abstract manner of Cornelius, but coveted a 



closer familiarity with life, desiring, among other 
means to this end, to become a more earnest and 
truer colorist. His elders of the school of Cornelius, 
who were devoted to the central thought in a picture, 
and inclined to despise any anxiety over details, and 
who were particularly contemptuous of the cultiva- 
tion of color as an important feature in art, regarded 
Kaulbach as a renegade from their principles ! " 

Kaulbach's works are familiar to most art-lovers in 
this country, through the numerous and admirably 
executed engravings and photographs of them which 
can be found in all the print shops, and which adorn 
thousands of American homes. Usually his pictures 
lost nothing by being engraved or photographed, 
since he was not a famous colorist. In 1837 he 
painted in sepia for Count Raczynoki, one of his 
masterpieces, " The Battle of the Huns." The follow- 
ing year appeared his famous illustrations to " Rey- 
nard the Fox," pictures full of humor and satiric 
power. In 1846 he painted for Louis I., of Bavaria, 
his second grand, heroic composition, a colossal 
work consisting of a series of pictures on one can- 
vas, "The Destruction of Jerusalem." This great 
cartoon is familiar to the world, having been en- 
graved on steel after eight years of labor. In 1845 
Kaulbach commenced to decorate the vestibule and 
staircase of the new museum at Berlin, upon which 
he was engaged for twenty years. Two great and 
new pictures were produced in this series : " The 
Blooming Time of Greece," and "The Era of the 
Reformation." This last cartoon was twenty by 
thirty feet, and was first exhibited at the Universal 
Exposition of 1867 in Paris. Subsequently it was 
purchased by an American gentleman, and was ex- 
hibited in New York City in 1869. 

Kaulbach painted many frescoes for the New Pina- 
kothek, at Munich, and for the Germanic Museum, 
at Nuremberg, choosing among his subjects in the 
latter instance the opening of the tomb of Charle- 
magne, at Aix-la-Chapelle, by Otho the Great. A 
short time before his death he finished a picture of 
St. Mfchael, in which are introduced portraits of the 
Pope, the Emperor Napoleon III., and his son. He 
was a busy worker in other departments of art, exe- 
cuting portraits, book illustrations, etc. 

Kaulbach's gifts were widely recognized, and he 
enjoyed great popularity. He was offered the direc- 
torship of the Dresden Academy, was ap^pointed the 
Bavarian court painter, and became a member of the 
Academies of Berlin, Munich, and Vienna, corres- 
ponding member of the Paris Institute, Knight of 
the Order of St. Michael, and Officer of the Legion 
of Honor. — Ftt/ie?-- Walker, 
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MOUNT MANSFIELD, FROM RICE'S HILL.— Thomas Moran. 



VIE IV S IN VERMONT. 



The four beautiful illustrations of scenery in North- 
western Vermont, which we present this month, from 
the well-known pencil of Thomas Moran, open up to 
the reader a section of our common country, excelled 
by none for picturesqueness, yet, heretofore, not 
fully appreciated by tourists and artists. The exten- 
sive range of territory in this country — as large as 
the entire continent of Europe— ogives every variety 
of scenery and geographical features, furnishing an 
inexhaustible source of material for the picture-mak- 
er, from the everglades of Florida to the rounded 
slopes of the Green Mountains ; from the mighty 
Rocky Mountains to the sylvan beauties of Lake 
George. All through Northern Vermont the face of 
the country is exceedingly attractive, in its quiet, 
sunny valley beauty, watered by pleasant streams, 
and environed in the distance by enchanting hills. 

If the tourist will leave New York City, traveling 
up the Hudson River to Albany, and thence by rail 
through Burlington and St. Albans, Vermont, he 
will find himself in a place which Henry Ward Beecher 
says is "in the midst of a greater variety of scenic 
beauty than any other that I remember in America." 
St. Albans is a very pretty town, of some six or eight 
thousand inhabitants, with a handsome square and 
fine public buildings, standing on high land, a few 
miles east of the shore of Lake Champlain. This 
town is famous in recent history as the scene of a 
raid from Canada during the rebellion, and as the 
point at which" the Fenians gathered a few years ago, 
when they made their descent upon the Dominion. 
It is noted also as the great butter and cheese market 
of New England. Eight miles from St. Albans by 
railway, the little hamlet of Sheldon Springs is 
reached, a place yearly becoming more and more 
famous as a summer resort through the combined at- 
tractions of its delicious climate, beautiful scenery, 
and the remarkable mineral springs which flow from 
the earth ; not less than thirteen being found within 
the space of an acre, while no two of them are alike 
in medicinal qualities. One of these springs is the 
largest in the world, flowing fourteen thousand gal- 
lons daily. 

The scenery in the vicinity of Sheldon Springs, 
along the banks and in the valley of the Missisquoi 
River, the largest stream in Vermont, is exceedingly 
wild, charming, and beautiful. Franklin County is 
noted for the fertility of its soil, its great dairy farms, 
and the general thrift. and prosperity of its inhabi- 
tants. All good agricultural districts are fair and 
pleasing to look upon ; but when they possess the 



additional attractions of grand mountain ranges, fine 
old forests,' deep valleys, sparkling rivers, and dash- 
ing waterfalls, they become lands of enchantment. 
" On the Missisquoi, Sheldon, Vt.," is a characteristic 
sketch of a New England river: the waters of which 
dash on forever, through forests, and over rocks, 
past old mills, eddying, swirling and rushing, regard- 
less of the sportsmen who patiently fish for pickerel 
and perch. "A Glimpse of the Missisquoi, near 
Sheldon Springs," is one of those quiet, midsummer 
pastoral landscapes, which allows the eye to feast 
itself by feeding upon the beauties of a lovely and 
happy valley, at the bottom of which silently flows 
the winsome river. The great granite boulders in 
the foreground, the large and ragged evergreen 
trees, the play of sunlight over the landscape, can be 
seen nowhere else so well as in Vermont. The pic- 
ture of " Mount Mansfield, from Rice's Hill," is an 
admirable panoramic view of the northern portion 
of the Green Mountain range, which ranks next after 
the White Mountains as the noblest chain east of 
the Rockies. Extending from New Haven, in Con-< 
necticut, this range traverses Western Massachu 
setts and the whole length of the central part of 
Vermont, ending in Canada. From the piazzas of 
the hotel at Sheldon Springs, fifty miles of the sum- 
mits of the Green Mountains are visible. From 
Rice's Hill, where Mr. Moran sketched this charming 
picture, seventy miles of these mountains come into 
full view. Lake Champlain, from Burlington to Can- 
ada, is seen, and far across the lake the Adirondacks 
lift their heads, "not in chains as single peaks," to 
quote Mr. Beecher, " but in vast broods, a promiscu- 
ous multitude of forest-clothed mountains." In the 
north is scooped out in mighty lines the valley of the 
St. Lawrence, and on clear days the eye may spy the 
faint glimmer of Montreal. The special views and 
general scenery, and especially the sunsets, are very 
glorious. The sun often disappears in the west be- 
hind the Adirondacks, lighting up the clouds and the 
waters of Lake Champlain with all the colors of the 

rainbow. 

" Far to the west 
Thy slumbering waters floated, one long sheet 
Of burnished gold, — between thy nearer shores 
Softly embraced, and melting distantly 
Into a yellow haze, embosomed low 
'Mid shadowy hills and misty mountains, all 
Covered with showery light, as with a veil 
Of airy gauze." 

Mount Mansfield is the loftiest of the Green Moun- 
tains, 4,348 feet in height, and rises twenty miles east 
of the city of Burlington. The chief peaks of the 
Green Mountains are in Vermont, as Camel's Hump, 



Jay Peak, Shrewsbury Mount, Mount Lebanon, South 
Peak, Killington Peak, etc. Many of these are^ in 
sight from the hills around Sheldon Springs, as Jay 
Peak, which is 4,018 feet high. OwFs Head, Mount 
Elephantis, Mount Oxford, and Willoughby Mount. 
Not the least interesting incident of a summer tour 
to Sheldon Springs is the ascent of Jay Peak, from 
the top of which the White and Franconia moun- 
tains. Lake Champlain, and the Adirondacks can be 
seen. The beautiful full-page illustration of "The 
Missisquoi at Sheldon Springs" gives us a broad 
and characteristic view of Vermont scenery, a de- 
lightful valley set like a sun-sparkling gem in a bor- 
der of green mountains. Through the broad valley 
which stretches between the river and the moun- 
tains will run the Vermont division of the Portland 
and Ogdensburg Railway, in course of construction 
by the Messrs. Fairbanks, the well-known scale 
manufacturers. This road, passing southwest of the 
White Mountains, traverses a region of country of 
unsurpassed beauty. When completed, in the course 
of another year, delightful excursions will be organ- 
ized over this and connecting lines, embracing nearly 
every point of interest in New England. Near Shel- 
don Springs there is found a succession of falls in the 
Missisquoi, in all one hundred and nineteen feet. 
When at full banks it is quite an imposing river, and 
even at its lowest state the murmuring of 'the falling 
water is always heard. 

To those who are fond of short excursions, there 
are all the attractions of Lake Champlain, a few miles 
away, in the west, and Lake Memphremagog, a sheet 
of water thirty-five miles long, by from two to five 
in width, at the northeast. In both of these lakes 
fishing can be pursued with great satisfaction, espe- 
cially in the latter, where large and delicately fla- 
vored trout abound, while the surrounding scenery 
is grand and beautiful in the extreme. The western 
slope of Vermont, the Green Mountains being the 
back-bone, sinks into the broad and fertile plains 
which border Lake Champlain, and are traversed by 
Otter Creek, the Winooski, Lamoille, and Missisquoi 
rivers. The evergreen forests on the mountains 
alternate with broad pasture lands, and the decidu- 
ous groves on the lowlands are interspersed with 
tillage fields of rich, loamy soil. The remains of 
great forests of spruce and other trees can be found 
on the banks of the Missisquoi, gloomy in their in- 
teriors, but healthy and refreshing with the air 
loaded with balsamic odors. It is in the midst of 
such scenes and surroundings that Mr. Moran has 
drawn the excellent series of pictures herewith given 
to the reader. 
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